knew that, and he said it was bad for his work, though she could never
understand why it should be.

She could not understand many things in life, and her dimness of
perception, rather than any other quality, left her happy, even if slightly
bewildered at times, to cope with circumstances which had always been
unusual. From a cultured home, being beautiful and always a child at
heart, she had married her princeling. The German Emperor having
refused to recognize the marriage, Paulina Pavlovna's days abroad
were largely spent in hotels and bleak country houses, the palaces being
closed to her. The princeling supped unwisely off roast pork and died,
and Paulina Pavlovna made a long journey to Bavaria to meet his
mother and to mourn with her. The dowager, a ruined body in a ruined
castle, kissed her sourly. 'What a blessing that you never had a child,'
she mumbled in badly accented French, and Paulina Pavlovna said
yes, she would have found it very hard to bring up a child in the
Lutheran religion. The dowager looked annoyed. At last, one night,
over a meagre supper of smoked fish and thin white wine, she
said:

*The Russians are thick-skinned, stupid, savage .. . They are dirty
. . . They cannot even bake good bread. All the bakers in Russia are
German------'

This time Paulina Pavlovna did not agree. She left her food and
drink unfinished, stood up, bowed to the dowager, and went up the
spiral staircase to her bleak room, not to weep but to pack. She left
early in the morning.

'Those words scalded me,* she later remarked to a friend.

She stayed on abroad. Her passport described her as belonging to
the Russian Orthodox Church. Various foreign-bred heresies had
already begun to attract her, and she could not have indulged in any
such excursions had she gone to Russia. She came back early in 1917,
and wept with joy. 'Freedom of all things . . . Freedom of spirit. . .'
She clapped her hands at every scarlet rag she saw in the streets, and
tried to preach her own views of the highway to heaven. Kerensky's
Government left her alone. Some communists frowned, and once she
was cautioned in rather sharp terms. She left off itinerant preaching,
and soon found her way to Ochta. People like Lilian jeered. They had
never seen the flame-clothed prophet, but Paulina Pavlovna's enthu-
siasm led them to imagine some uneasy flowering of autumnal passion.
Paulina Pavlovna did not mind their mockery, but she observed
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